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The City of Encinitas wants you to walk and bike on its streets. Does that sound radical? It’s actually 
conservative—something many of us used to do, naturally and without fear, to get around town, 

especially kids. Granted, we’re no longer a sleepy beach town—we’ve got a more vibrant economy, a 
larger population, and many thousands more automobiles. Without 

planning, though, these changes have reduced options for healthy Speeding increases the chance 


outdoor movement like walking and biking. of crashing by almost 1300% 


The City’s Active Transportation Plan wants to redress this 

imbalance by making streets better for walkers, cyclists, runners, skaters, wheelchair users, and everyone 
else. It’s part of a broader mobility program that is our best chance to absorb rising density while 
protecting public safety and the outdoor life our culture and economy depend on. 


Driver speeding is the biggest impediment to active transportation. Unsafe speed was cited in a 
staggering 47.3% of local car crashes (107) in 2017 and 40% (87) in 2018, according to the latest data 
from California’s Statewide Integrated Traffic Records System (SWITRS). It caused nearly five times the 
wreckage as DUIs in 2017 and four times in 2018. In affluent, health-conscious Encinitas, it’s not booze, 
but speed—as in frantic physical motion—that is the drug of choice. 


This addiction is costing nondrivers their lives. Of four fatal car crashes in 2017, three killed pedestrians. 
One was Carmen Gonzalez, 61, who in September was crossing Encinitas Blvd. at Balour St. with the 
light. As a driver waited for her, an SUV swung around and struck Ms. Gonzalez with deadly force, the 
San Diego Union-Tribune reported. Although the crash was coded as “improper passing,” its fatal 


element was likely speed. 
The drug of choice is increasingly 


Unsafe speed quickly killed two more on Balour, according to speed—as in frantic physical motion 
crash reports: Jack Hesselbach, 87, in Dec. 2017, and Lubov 

Kozelskaya, 76, in Oct. 2018. In response, the City installed new 30mph speed limit signs, narrowed 

lanes, and bollards that are helping to slow down this residential street turned mini-freeway. But 30 mph 

is still deadly. And fast, erratic driving persists throughout the city. 


Speeding increases the likelihood of crashing by a factor of almost 13 compared with model driving 
(defined as “alert, attentive, and sober”), according to a 2016 study by Dingus et al., cited by the National 
Transportation Safety Board. It reduces the time to react while increasing momentum, stopping distance 
and lethality states The Governors Highway Safety Association. A pedestrian hit at 20 mph has a 90% 
chance of living; at 30 mph, 50%; and at 40 mph, just 10%, reports the Vision Zero Network, a campaign 
to end traffic deaths. 


In San Diego County, pedestrians are killed at twice the rate per San Diegans walk 20% as much as New 


capita as in New York, the nation’s most crowded city. In 2018, Yorkers but are killed 200% more often 
92 pedestrians were killed in our county (population 3.3 
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million), while 114 pedestrians died in NYC (population 8.6 million, plus daily commuters and visitors), 
the New York Times reported. 


It gets worse. Just 6% of San Diego workers walk or take transit to work, according to Census data. In 
NYC, 31% of workers do so (excluding hundreds of thousands of suburban commuters). (The Census 
doesn’t measure general walking rates, so as a proxy, I use its figures on walking to work plus taking 
transit, which involves walk,) So while San Diego County residents walk about 20% as much as New 
Yorkers, we are killed 200% more often. 


This danger is palpable in Encinitas, where sidewalks are often empty of folk. The Coast Highway is an 
exception, with the volume of cyclists and peds at certain times providing greater visibility and safety. 
But the rule holds elsewhere, especially near a “shortcut.” 


In my neighborhood, near three schools, drivers routinely go Two-thirds of local deaths occurred on 
35-plus on a short block without a sidewalk. Some drivers arterials like El Camino Real and minor 
refuse to slow around people in the road, including my 89-year- arterials like Balour and Westlake 

old mother walking with a cane. At night it’s even worse, 

particularly for the wildlife. 


Nearby on Westlake, a winding, once-rural lane now a high-volume shortcut for Encinitas Blvd., most 
drivers far exceed the posted 25mph limit. After seeing a northbound sedan fly into a resident’s yard, I 
stopped walking the half-mile to yoga and began to drive. 


The reasons not to walk here can be overwhelming. In 2018, five more Encinitas pedestrians were killed 
in just 10 car/ped crashes, while out of 156 car-only crashes, one motorist died. The Coast News reported 
that led the City Council to ask its Traffic & Public Safety Commission for recommendations based on 
Vision Zero. This is commendable, but the Council must ensure that an expedited plan to reduce speeding 
is among approved projects. 


The majority of local deaths in 2017-18 occurred on principal arterials like El Camino Real with speeds 
of 35-55mph. Statewide, nearly half of bicyclist and pedestrian deaths statewide occur on such roads— 
two-thirds including minor arterials like Balour and Westlake, the California Office of Traffic Safety 
reports in its 2019 Highway Safety Plan. 


This statistic has been repeatedly, tragically reaffirmed. In September, UCSD professor David Goodblatt, 
76, was hit by a truck while Goldblatt crossing Rancho Santa Fe Road near Lone Jack, the Coast News 
reported. Known as the “Walking Man” in his neighborhood, Dr. Goodblatt died two days later. 


Ashley Lane, a 33-year-old mother of two, had just left work and was crossing Encinitas Blvd. near the 
Coast Highway in Sept. 2017 when she was struck by a pickup truck. The driver fled the scene, the 
Union-Tribune reported, and got a year in jail and three years’ probation. But Lane suffered serious head, 
spine, pelvic and limb injuries and three strokes. 


Violent crashes mark a community with anguish—empathy for If speeding cars rule the streets, people 
victims and their families; foreboding that any of us could ne on bike and foot will avoid them 
next. They destroy the “level of comfort” the ATP expects will 


draw us onto the streets. It’s not “inexperience” but rationality 
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that keeps Encinitans off the streets. And we can restore comfort, while vastly reducing casualties, by 
lowering vehicle speeds, reports England’s Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. 


Opponents to lower speeds will be vocal. Some may argue that it takes too long to get anywhere. In 
theory, a five-mile drive at 40 mph takes 6.6 minutes, versus 12 minutes at 25mph. But stoplights, 
congestion, lane-hopping drivers, construction, schoolchildren, and other nuisances eliminate any time 
savings. Intermittent speeding, with jackrabbit stops and starts, actually worsens congestion. Slower 
traffic flows more steadily, reduces frustration and raises 

roadway capacity, according to a 2017 study on freeway Slower traffic flows more steadily, 


speeds by Francesc Soriguera et al., published in reduces frustration and raises capacity 
Transportation Research Part C. 


Some may ask, what is the harm in driving fast when no pedestrians or cyclists are nearby? That would be 
begging the question. As long as speeding cars rule the streets, people on foot and bike will avoid them. 
And nonspeeding motorists suffer 12% of fatalities and 40% of injuries caused by speeders. 


I believe many Encinitans will enthusiastically embrace lowered speeds, especially those who live, walk 
or bike on traffic-plagued roads—or who would like to walk and bike. Once the majority tastes the 
freedom of calmer streets, where we are safe along with our families, friends, neighbors, visitors, pets, 
and wildlife, we will not want to give them up. 

The crucial element in our transportation mix is ethics. The City and The crucial element in our 
its residents must decide whether every life is worth preserving—or transportation mix is ethics. 
if the perceived convenience of some trumps the lives and well- 

being of all. 


Carol A. Wood, an Encinitas resident, is the author of two bike-pedestrian advocacy Web sites, 
WhyirideNYC.org and NYC Car Crash Resources (https://nyccaraccident.net). 
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